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Report on the Present Status of Instruction in German 
in the High Schools of Ohio. 



By A. Kiefer, High School, Piqua Ohio. 



NOTE. — At its twelfth annual meeting, held at Chicago, Ills., March 29 and 
30, 1907, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools ap- 
pointed a committee on the definition of German units, with Professor Laurence 
Fossler, of Nebraska State University, as chairman. The undersigned was re- 
quested to present a report for the high schools of the State of Ohio. The whole 
of this report is not given here, but only the answers to the chairman's questions 
numbered one, six, and nine, viz.: 

1. Do the secondary schools in your state attempt to conform to the present 
requirements, or are these merely theoretical and on paper — "pigeon-holed" as 
it were? 

6. What criticisms, if any, have come to you 

(a) as to the amount of work required, especially in the first and second 
year; 

(b) as to the nature and character of that work? 

9. What specific modifications of the present requirements for College en- 
trance examinations do you desire made? 



As far as I am aware in most of the high schools of the larg-er 
cities, with eompetent German teachers, the courses in German are more 
or less shaped according to the Beport of the Committee of Twelve. I 
think in all the high schools of this class the modern language is on an 
equal footing with the so-called classical language. 

In a few of the smaller high schools the latter language is still con- 
sidered somewhat "superior" to the modern language, so that, e. g. } two 
years of Latin might be considered an equivalent to three years of Ger- 
man. The German course in these schools will then as a rule be found 
not as strongly arranged as that in other branches, partly — to state it 
frankly — because the German teachers seem to be not as eompetent in 
their branch as the other teachers are in theirs. 

In another class of high schools ( — fortunately very few — ) German 
is also taught, but "fraget mich nicht wie." It would be better if it 
were not in the course at all. Half a year of grammar, then Goethe's 
"Faust" or Schiller's "Wallenstein". Indeed German must look very 
easy to such schools in comparison with Latin and Greek. To jump — 
I can use no other expression — as was done in a private preparatory 
school, from "Glückauf as first book to "Maria Stuart' 5 makes a farce 
of the study of German. 
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The competency of the German teacher will make German as a 
high school study just as strong a branch as the best. 

I speak here of German only as a regulär branch in the high school 
eourse, and not of the German that so very many of my countrymen 
desire to be taught as their native tongue in elementary and also second- 
ary schools. 

6, a. 

Amount of Work in the Second Year. 
The requirement, in reading, of 150 — 200 pages seems to be too 
much, considering the fact that, in the second year above all, the texts 
should also serve to impress the grammatical forms and constructions. 
The more thoroughly that is done in this year, the less work is required 
later on, and the greater the enjoyment of reading. A requirement of 
about 100 pages seems to be sufficient. 

6, b. 
Reading Matter in High School. 

In the Eeport of the Committee of Twelve the opinion is expressed 
that "the first and greatest value of the study of modern languages must 
be looked for in the introduction of the learner to the lif e and 
1 i t e r a t u r e of the two great peoples " 

The texts later on mentioned for reading matter will doubtless in- 
troduce the learner into the literature of the German people, but, I am 
afraid, not so much into its life. For a correct picture of the life of the 
German nation can not be formed from the study of its literary produc- 
tions alone, not even of the so-called classical literature written in a 
milieu and spirit entirely different from that of today. 

For a long number of years the classical languages were overesti- 
mated by the teaching profession with regard to their educational value; 
might not the modern language teachers be accused somewhat of the 
same today with regard to the educational value of the classical litera- 
ture? Does not the educational value attributed to some of the works 
merely exist in the mind of the inspired teacher? 

Looking at the texts that the boys and girls study in high schools, 
one might suppose they were intended to become philologists or professors 
of German literature. The details that these pupils are sometimes ex- 
pected to digest are enormous: When and where and why the writer 
conceived the irrst idea of his work — how long he buried the idea in his 
breast, tili he talked it over with somebody eise — when he first wrote it 
down — how he put it then in his writing desk for many months — took it 
out again — changed it — talked it over with somebody eise again — 
changed it another time — and so on. Of what benefit and interest can 
all such things be to a pupil ? They might to the teacher, but are tedious 
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to the average pupils ; f or at least half of the latter do not study German 
for literary culture alone. If the pupils think that German has nothing 
eise to offer for study than literature in the strict sense, and that the 
modern Germans are still only "das Volk der Dichter und Denker", who 
seem to live on literature, they are not to blame. I do not overlook the 
benefieial factor in literature, inherent in any art work, i. e., the inspira- 
tion for the student, derived from exercising his creative imagination in 
a wide ränge — but is human life only fed from this souree? Is litera- 
ture, after all, of such importance in the life of the individual as well of 
a nation, as some are prone to believe? 

Considering all this the demand seems to be justified that in 
the reading course of high schools the "Idealien 9 ' should not occupy such 
a prominent place, almost to the exclusion of the "Realien". 

The texts available of the latter are very few in comparison with the 
others. About the contents of such "Kealien" textbooks, it might be 
stated in a very general way that, beginning even in the elementary Ger- 
man, the learner should become acquainted in easy, interestingly written 
German, perhaps in dialogue form, with the modern life, customs, insti- 
tutions of Germany. Gradually in later years the reading should com- 
prise interestingly written descriptions of events in the life of the Ger- 
man people, of the life and work of some of its prominent men, of 
topics pertaining to the political and social atmosphere and civilization, 
of some of the achievements in the industrial world and in art in general, 
not only literature. 

A condition sine qua non is that such books — written or selected — 
should be as interesting as possible for the pupil, avoiding the dry didac- 
tic tone in description ; otherwise they cannot compete with the tales, love 
stories, comedies and dramas, in holding the interest of the pupils. 

Among the few books obtainable in this line I may quote: "Will- 
kommen in Deutschland" by Prof. Mosher (Heath). — "Echo of Spoken 
Thiergen (Ginn). — "Hoffmanns Historische Erzählungen" (Heath). — 
Thiergen (Ginn). — "Hoffmanns 5 Historische Erzählungen" (Heath). — 
"German Daily Life" by Krön (Newson & Co.). The somewhat dry 
descriptive tone in this otherwise very good book is apt to lessen the 
reader's interest in the long run. — "Lesebuch" by Dr. Paszkowski (Weid- 
mann, Berlin). An excellent book, but above the ränge of high school 
reading; more appropriate for College work. 

With regard to the texts quoted in the Eeport of the Committee of 
Twelve, I would exclude from the high school course : 

(1) All fairy stories and tales. 

(2) All overdrawn, sentimental stories, including even "Immensee" 
in the first years. 
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(3) All stories that deal with the life of — for high school pupils — 
too young boys and girls. 

The number of good textbooks available in elementary German is 
then eonsiderably reduced. 

In Intermediate German a much larger number of excellent text- 
books is at the disposal of the teacher. 

In Advanced German the classical literature, especially the drama, 
has the firs^ place — a place that it should share with modern prose, as 
we find it used in the elegant, clear-cut writings of some modern novel 
writers, whose works also contain plenty of food for thought. Unfor- 
tunately the sexual undercurrent in some of the best works exclude them 
from the school; and the real artist does not do us the favor of writing 
for the moral education of boys and girls in school age. 

9. 

The Eeport of the Committee of Twelve says the advanced pupil 
should be able to read after short inspection any German literature free 
from unusual textual difßculties. 

I think that some, especially Eastern, College entrance examination 
papers are not free from this difficulty. It does not so much consist in 
the German words and constructions as in the really difficult philoso- 
phical thought, thoughts that pupils of high school age cannot even grasp 
in their mother tongue, not to say anything of the fine shadings in Ger- 
man philosophical writings; that pupils will easily fail in translating 
such passages is certain. Should not that "spook" of the difficulty of 
modern languages versus classical languages be responsible for the select- 
ing of such difficult passages ? 

On the other hand the same Colleges think that the elements of a 
modern — spohen! — language can be acquired in 6 — 8 weeks, to try a 
successful entrance examination, something that is surely not in accord- 
ance with the pedagogical views expressed in the Eeport of the Committee 
of Twelve. 



Präsident Roosevelts Ansprache an die Schulsuperintendenten.* 

Meine Herren und Damen ! Unter all den Körperschaften, die ich hier 
im Weissen Hause empfangen habe, ist keine, die einen wichtigeren Platz 
einnimmt als die Ihrige. Ja, ich möchte sagen, dass bisher keine hier 
gewesen ist, deren Stellung der Nation gegenüber gleich bedeutungsvoll 
gewesen wäre ; sind Sie doch Männer und Frauen, die sich mit der Erzie- 



* Gelegentlich des Empfanges, der im Weissen Hause zu Ehren der Schul- 
superintendenten des Landes abgehalten wurde, die im Februar des Jahres in 
Washington als Zweig der N. E. A. tagten, hielt Präsident Roosevelt eine An- 
sprache, deren englischer Wortlaut in der „Washington Post" dieser Übersetzung 
zu Grunde liegt. D. R. 



